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The great delicacy of the very narrow ultimate pinnules will render its 
identification easy. I have noticed no proliferous buds on the Californ- 
ian specimens, but otherwise they are precisely like the cultivated plant. 

30. Pellaea andromedaefolia, var. pubescens, Baker. — This 
form, incidentally mentioned in the " Ferns of North America," is 
very rare in collections. It has been found near San Diego by Prof. 
Wood ; in the mountains near " Live-Oak Creek " by the botanists of 
the Mexican Boundary Survey ; and recently, on the San Francisco 
Mountain, in Arizona, by Rev. E. L. Greene. Mr. H. H. Rusby 
has" also collected it somewhere in Arizona or New Mexico, and 
through an error of mine has distributed it as P. flexuosa. In gen- 
eral, the pinnules are larger than in the smooth forms of P. androm- 
edaefolia, and often more cordate ; the rachises are finely pubescent 
and almost glandular, and the frond shows such an approach toward 
the characters of P. flezuosa that one might easily be in doubt to 
which species a specimen should be referred. The real P. flexuosa 
has the primary pinnae more or less deflexed, often very much so, 
and occurs with the rachis either smooth or pubescent. 

New Haven, Dec. 13, 1880. D. C. Eaton. 

§ 3. A New Asclepias from Arizona. — In the early days of Sep- 
tember, 1880, while enjoying a botanical excursion among the San 
Francisco Mountains, in the extreme eastern part of Arizona, I no- 
ticed growing among the rocks, under the pine trees, clumps of a 
bush which I should certainly have passed by as mere pine bushes, 
but for the fact that they bore, toward the extremities of their pine- 
leaved branches, the follicles of a silkweed. I gathered into my port- 
folio a goodly number of these follicle-bearing branches, on one of 
which I was glad to notice a few undeveloped and withered flower- 
buds. Carefully preserving these, I afterwards soaked them out and 
found this remarkable shrub to be a genuine Asclepias. 

On revisiting the locality, on the first day of November, I was sur- 
prised to find the bushes enjoying a second season of flowering. The 
species appear to be most nearly related to A. Linaria, Cav., of Cen- 
tral and Southern Mexico ; but it differs from that altogether, in 
floral character, as also in habit, being wholly shrubby and strictly 
evergreen, and the leaves persisting, as in many pines, until the au- 
tumn of the second year. In November, 1880, the leaves which had 
put forth in the spring of 1879, were yellow and ready to fall ; all the 
rest were bright and firmly persistent. The woody stems, even to 
near the base, bear the scars of the fallen foliage of preceding years, 
just as do the branches of pir.es. The half hardened wood of the 
present year's growth has the milky juice of the genus in general ; but 
it is not found in the older wood. I append to this record of its dis- 
covery, the specific character of this most interesting new species, 
with the name which its appearance most readily suggests. 

Asclepias pinifolia. — Stems three feet high, branching, slender 
and shrubby, the young branchlets somewhat puberulent ; evergreen 
leaves alternate, much crowded, narrowly linear, an inch or more 
long, with revolute margins and ending in a sharp callous point ; 
umbels rather few, on peduncles much shorter than the leaves, and 
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of about equal length with the pedicels ; corolla-lobes oblong, white 
with greenish tips ; hoods white, spatulate-oblong, twice the length 
of the anthers, with a straight, thick, obtuse, moderately exserted 
horn ; anther-wings, very broad and conspicuous for the size of the 
flowers, and minutely notched at the base ; column short, but dis- 
tinct ; follicles smooth, ovate, with rostrate-attenuate apex. 

Silver City, New Mexico. Edward Lee Greene. 

§ 4. New Stations for Tillandsia. — it may possibly not be 

generally known to botanists that the "long moss," Tillandsia usne- 
oides, L., grows on the peninsula of Eastern Virginia ; at least I have 
seen no record of its occurrence north of the Dismal Swamp. In 
crossing the peninsula from Cherrystone to Cobb's Landing, this 
southern parasite may be seen growing at two or three stations, about 
half way across ; in one place festooning the top of a rather tall holly 
(Ilex opaca) directly by the roadside, and at another, wreathing the 
trunks of the large pines (Pinus australis f) one " streamer " of at 
least twelve feet in length was observed. I was informed by an in- 
telligent inhabitant of the town of Capeville that it extends to the 
northern limit of Northampton County, or to about the 38th parallel 
of North latitude. 

Washington, D. C. R. Ridgway. 

§ 5. New Finds for New England. — A new situation for Pole- 
monium caeruleum, L., was discovered a few years since in the Green 
Mountains. It is in the town of Ripton, Vt, at a small pond 1,500 
feet above sea-level, and over a mile from any house or clearing. 
Nearly an acre of the boggy delta of a small brook was covered with 
thousands of these bright blue flowers. 

In August, 1879, I discovered a few specimens of Zygadenus 
glaucus, Nutt., growing on the north side of a steep rocky headland of 
Lake Champlain, near the mouth of Otter Creek. 

Carex, Grayii, Carey, C. flexilis, Rudge, C. formosa, Dew., and 
Juncus Canadensis, J. Gay, var. brachycephalus, Engehn., I find in 
the vicinity of Middlebury, Vt. They have not, I think, been re- 
ported from this region before. 

Middlebury, Vt. Ezra Brainerd. 

§ 6. Similarity between the Lichen Flora of Africa and South 
America, — Dr. J. Muller, of Geneva, Switzerland, in describing a re- 
cent collection of Lichens from the western coast of Africa, calls at- 
tention to the remarkable fact that although there is little in common 
between the phaenogamous floras of that coast and the eastern coast 
of South America, yet out of 40 previously known lichens in the col- 
lection 32 also occur in South America. More than half the entire 
collection, of 60 species is common to both continents. He attrib- 
utes this to the strong aerial equatorial current which blows steadily 
from east to west, and can transport such light bodies as the spores 
and soredia of lichens from Africa to America, while the seeds of 
plants are too heavy to be transported in this way. He observes that 
this means of dissemination renders it necessary to be strongly on 



